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Have you seen 


ULLMAN and SMALLEY’S 
PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN? 


“Here is something entirely new—tests in Latin. They are based on the 
“everlasting fundamentals” of the language and give complete and efficient 
drill on all phases of the study. They number 73 and cover the following 
phases of the subject: vocabulary, forms, sentence structure, syntax, pro- 
nunciation, comprehension, word study and derivation, and Roman civilization. 


{They are a most dependable means of checking, scoring, and recording 
each pupil’s progress in Latin work. They are quickly answered and easily 
and accurately scored. A prominent educator has said of these tests: ““No 
greater boon has ever been granted to Latin teachers’’. 


{Although planned to accompany the Ullman and Henry Latin books, these 
tests can be used with any Latin textbook. They come in tablet form, with 
card-board covers and perforated sheets. In this way, individual lessons can 
be torn out and the teacher can follow any order she prefers in the use of 


the tests. 


Price $.84 
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An Invaluable Aid to 
Every Student 


LEWIS’S LATIN DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By CuHariton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 


Cloth, large Svo, 1203 pages. $5.00 


Every word or phrase in the Latin literature com- 
monly read in Schools is explained in this volume: 
the complete works of Caesar, Terence, Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phaedrus, and 
Curtius, the Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, the 
Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, and a few words 
found in some extracts from Florus, Eutropius, and 
Justinius. The original meaning of each word is 


given first, followed by the modifications. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN WEATHER LORE OF THE 
SUN AND THE MOON 


(Concluded from page 31) 


THE MOON 


’Twas Jove’s own grace that by sure signs 

Men prophesy of droughts, rains, frost and winds, 
Watching the admonitions of the moon, 

Marking what bodes a gale, what oft-seen signs 
Bid herdsmen keep their cattle nigh the barn!2’, 


With these lines Vergil introduces his long list of 
weather signs. Vegetius!?8 describes the effect of the 
moon upon the weather very succinctly when he states 
that it reveals as in a mirror the changes from clear to 
stormy and from stormy to clear. We are told that 
changes in the weather occurred at the main divisions 
of the night!*°, but moonrise is the time that is men- 
tioned most frequently. 

Much stress is laid also upon the effect of various 
periods within the month, Theophrastus explains 
(5) that ‘‘the meetings of the months are stormy, 
because the moon's light fails from the fourth day 
from the end of one month to the fourth day from the 
beginning of the next’. The days of the interlunary 
period were especially feared by sailors and even the 
ignorant knew of their special terrors™!, 


The full moon and the eighth and the fourth days 
make divisions into halves, so that one should make 
the new moon the starting-point of one’s survey. A 
change most often takes place on the fourth day, or, 
failing that, on the eighth, or failing that, at the full 
moon; after that the periods are from the full moon 
to the eighth day from the end of the month, from that 
to the fourth day from the end, and from that to the 
new moon!®, 

Aratus says (781-782) that the horns of the crescent 
moon foretell the character of the coming month, but 
later on (806-807) he restricts this statement to the 
period of the half-moon. Theophrastus asserts (12) 
that whatever signs the crescent moon gives she gives 
when she is three days old. Vergil' prefers the fourth 
day. At this time the Egyptians too paid most at- 
tention to the moon'™, If the moon shall not have 
appeared before the fourth day and if Favonius is 
blowing, the entire month will be stormy. On the 
fourth day the moon determines the character of 
the winds for the next month. If on the sixteenth 
day the moon appears extremely fiery, it forebodes 
fierce storms", 

Aratus likewise urges men (799-801) to “scan her 
when full and when half-formed on either side of full, 
as she waxes from or wanes again to crescent form, and 


N7Georgics 1.351-355 (T. C. Williams’s translation). 
Re Militari 4.41. o. 

10See Scholium on Aratus 733. !Vegetius 4.40. 
mTh. 8. Compare Aratus 805-810; Pliny 18.350. 
MWGeorgics 1.432. M4Pliny 18.347. “Pliny 2.128. 
1%6Pliny 18.349. 
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from her hue forecast each month’. Theophrastus 
informs us (12) that the indications are less certain 
when the moon is not full. 

Similar ideas are still current’, In Longfellow’s 
The Golden Legend’ the Padrone exclaims: 


“T must entreat you, friends, below! 
The angry storm begins to blow, 
For the weather changes with the moon.” 


The notion that the weather changes with the 
moon’s quarterings is still held with great vigour in 
tngland <and elsewhere!>....That educated people 
to whom exact weather records are accessible should 
still find satisfaction in the fanciful lunar rule, is an 
interesting case of intellectual survival!*, 


The absence of all connection between the moon’s 
phases and the weather is cleverly stated in the follow- 
ing verses!4?; 


The moon and the weather 
May change together; 
But change of the moon 
Does not change the weather. 
If we’d no moon at all, 
And that may seem strange, 
We still should have weather 
That’s subject to change. 


THE CRESCENT MOON 


The lore of the crescent moon is elaborate. Aratus 


gives a lengthy list of signs (778-795): 


Scan first the horns on either side the Moon, For 
with varying hue from time to time the evening paints 
her and of different shape are her horns at different 
times as the Moon is waxing—one form on the third 
day and another on the fourth. From them thou 
canst learn touching the month that is begun. If she is 
slender™! and clear about the third day, she heralds 
calm: if slender and very ruddy, wind; but if thick 
and with blunted horns she show but a feeble light on 
the third and fourth night, her beams are blunted by 
the South wind or imminent rain’. If on the third 
night" neither horn nod forward or lean backward, 
if vertical they curve their tips on either side, winds 
from the West will follow that night. But if still with 
vertical crescent she bring the fourth day too, she 
gives warning of gathering storm™, If her upper horn 
nod forward, expect thou the North wind, but if it lean 
backward, the South™, 


Theophrastus adds a few variations (27): 


137For examples see Swainson, 184-185, 191-192; Inwards, 71-72. 

’8Near the end of Part V. 

w9Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture®, 1.130 (John Murray, 
London, 1920). See also Longstreth, 178-170. 

“0This rhyme, by an unnamed weather-observer, is quoted in 
Notes and Queries, September 23, 1882 (page 246). 

MLucan §.548 says of the moon: Nec duxit recto tenuata cacu- 
mina cornu. 

also Pliny 18.347, 340; Geop. 1.3.1. 

“Compare Lucan 1.217-218: .. .auxerat undas tertia lam 
gravido pluvialis Cynthia cornu...; Valerius Flaccus 2.56: gravido 
surrexit Cynthia cornu. 

M4Compare Pliny 18.348: Si quarto die luna erit directa, magnam 

i6Aratus is quoted by Isidorus, De Natura Rerum 38.3. 
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Again, if while a north wind blows, the horns of the 
crescent moon stand out straight, westerly winds will 
generally succeed, and the rest of the month will be 
stormy. When the upper horn of the crescent moon is 
bent, northerly winds will prevail for that part of the 
month: when the lower horn is bent, southerly winds 
will prevail. If however the horns up to the fourth 
day point straight and have not a graceful bend in- 
wards but round to a circle, it will generally be stormy 
till the middle of the month", 


When the moon rises with the upper horn darkened, 
there will be rain as it wanes, with the lower one 
darkened, rain before the full moon, with its middle 
darkened’, rain at full moon. From another source 
we learn that, if the tip of the crescent moon has 
black spots on it at the first of the month, there will be 
rains, and that, if the spots are in the middle, there will 
be clear weather when the horns are full’, 


Those mists which come down when the moon is in 
its first quarter indicate breezes for that period, those 
which come down when the moon is in its third quarter 
indicate rain. And the more mists come down when 
the moon is assuming either shape, the more certainly 
is the result just mentioned indicated, 


In English there is considerable weather lore of the 
moon that survives from antiquity, but I believe that 
our own lore expresses it more picturesquely. 


Every one knows that when a line joining the horns 
or points of the moon’s crescent lies nearly perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon so that the crescent cannot hold 
water’, the moon is popularly called a wet moon, 
and that when it is almost horizontal, so that the 
crescent can apparently hold water, the moon is 
termed a dry moon, and is commonly considered a 
sign of fair weather™!, 


There are many other ways of indicating the positions 
of the crescent moon. When its horns are turned up- 
wards, it is said to be lying on its back”, The Indians 
said that, when the moon lay sufficiently on its side to 
allow a powder horn to be hung on its tip, the weather 
during that moon would be dry. Under such circum- 
stances English fishermen say you may hang your hat 
upon it, In Adam Bede (Chapter 18) George Eliot 
puts the following words into the mouth of old Martin: 


It ‘ud ha’ been better luck if they’d ha’ buried him 7’ 
the forenoon when the rain was fallin’; there’s no 
likelihoods of a drop now, an’ the moon lies like a boat 
there, dost see? That’s a sure sign o’ fair weather; 
there’s a many as is false, but that’s sure. 


In Thomas Dekker’s Match Me in London, Act 1, 
the king says: 


My Lord, doe you see this change i’th the Moone? 
Sharp hornes 
Doe threaten windy weather,.... 


46See also Th. 38 

M7Pliny 18.349. 
Lucan 5.547. 

M8Nigidius as quoted by Isidorus, 
See also — De Natura Rerum 36. 

49Th. 

150° Tf tie moon of the first quarter is tipped so that water would 
pour out of the curve, it means a rainy month’: so Journal of 
American Folk-Lore 36.8. See also Bergen, 110. 

141J, R. Kippax, The Call of the Stars, 338. 

1824 common expression. See, for instance, Thomas, No. 2574. 

3Bergen, 110. See also Thomas, No. 2575; Journal of American 
Folk-Lore 36.16. 

14T, F. Thiselton Dyer, English Folk-Lore?, 40 (London, 1880). 

156‘‘Happy are the dead that the rain rains on" is an old super- 
stition., 


See also Servius on Vergil, Georgics 1.428; 


De Natura Rerum 38.2. 


This sign has reason behind it. When the moon’s 
horns appear sharp, there are no temperature inequal- 
ities in the atmosphere, ‘‘and the natural inference is 
that there are strong overhead winds which later may 
reach the surface of the earth’’*, 

The condition indicated by Theophrastus (27) in 
describing the horns rounding to a circle has long been 
vividly described in English as ‘‘the old moon in the 
new moon’s arms’’®7, An instance may be found in an 
old ballad called Sir Patrick Spens!’: 


“‘T saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm’, 


BRIGHTNESS AND COLORS OF MOON 


The varying hues of the moon, as well as its varying 
shapes, afford indications of the weather, The 
moon rising bright and clear signifies clear weather'®!. 
This statement is sometimes made specifically of the 
half-moon! and the full moon', ‘‘Again, it indicates 
fair weather if the outline of the moon on the third 
day is bright’’!®, 

When the moon is dusky’ or has black spots'®, it 
means rain; when it is reddened!’ or has red spots!®, 
it means wind. Nempe irae signum est rubor oris'®, 
Should the moon be colored a mixture of dark and red, 
clouds and raging squalls will follow!”°, 


HALOS AND THE MOON 


‘‘A halo about the moon signifies wind more cer- 
tainly than a halo about the sun: but in either case, if 
there is a break in the halo, it indicates wind, which 
will come from the quarter in which the break is!””’. 
Varro declares that, if the full moon has a circle about 
it, wind is to be looked for in the quarter in which it 
shines the brightest!”. 

The even formation and disappearance of a halo 
signify fair weather!”*, On the third day a complete 
halo blushing red foretells storm, and the ruddier the 


16Humphreys, 42. 

157‘‘When the moon shows a very thin crescent, the dark portion 
of the lunar globe can be dimly seen standing out against the sky, 
shining with a faint soft light, called the ashen light—la lumiere 
cendrée’’. So J. R. Kippax, The Call of the Stars, 337. This 
aspect of the moon is illustrated in Plate 27 

188The Ballad Book (edited by William py 62 (Macmil- 
lan and Co., London, 1898). 

19For other lore of the crescent moon see Inwards, 70-71. 

160Aratus 779-781. 

%1Th. 50; Pliny 18.347. Compare Aratus 802, and Vergil, 
Georgics 1.396: nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere Luna <videtur> 


162Geop. 1.2.2. 

168Th. 50; Geop. 1.2.1. Varro, cited by Pliny 18.348, says that 
calm days are signified if the full moon is clear in the middle; 
if the full moon is ruddy, winds are signified. See also Seneca, 
Phaedra 751-755. 

Th. 51. Compare Aratus 783; Geop. 1.2.1. 
wTh 12, 27; Pliny 18.347; Vegetius 4.41; Geop. 

16Th. 27; Aratus 804. 

67Th. 12, 27; Aratus 803; Pliny 18.347-348; Quintilian 5.9.15- 
16; Lucan 5.549; Isidorus, De Natura Rerum 38.2; Vegetius 4.41; 
Geop. 1.2.1, 1.3.1; Bede, De Natura Rerum 36: Luna quarta si 
rubeat quasi aurum, ventos ostendit. 

168Th, 27. 

169 Jaudian 8.426-428: quo saucia vento decolor iratos attollat 
Cynthia vultus. Nempe, etc. See also Claudian 15.495: Lunaque 
conceptis livescat turbida Coris. 

1W0Vegetius 4.41. 

1m17Th. 31; Pliny 18.349. 
Dialogus 19.176. 

172Varro, as quoted by Pliny 18.349. 

1723Th, 51. Compare Aristotle, Meteorologica 3.3, 372 b. 


Compare Hermippus, De Astrologia 
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blush the fiercer the tempest!. If on the fourth day 
the (crescent) moon is vertical and has a clear ring 
around it, it shows that there will not be a storm 
before full moon!”, 

Aratus condenses much lore about halos (811-817): 


But if halos encircle all the Moon, set triple or 
double about her or only single—with the single ring, 
expect wind or calm; when the ring is broken, wind; 
when faint and fading, calm; two rings girding the 
Moon forebode storm; a triple halo would bring a 
greater storm, and greater still if black!”*, and more 
furious still, if the rings are broken. 


In accounting for the greater frequency of the halo 
by night Seneca says (1.2.11): 


In order to produce the phenomenon, the atmo- 
sphere must neither be so thick as to exclude or dis- 
sipate the light that streams in on it, nor yet so thin 
and rare as to furnish no hold to the rays that fall 
upon it. This particular consistency is obtained at 
night: the sluggish air is at that time struck with 
the faint light from moon or stars without violence or 
rudeness, and, being thicker than it is wont to be by 
day, is tinged thereby!”. 


Representative modern signs derived from lunar 
halos have been collected in Kentucky Superstitions 
(see note 3, above). 


2576. <A ring around the moon with a star in it 
brings clear weather. 

2577. Circle around the moon, rain soon; 

Circle around the sun, rain none. 

2578. When the moon has a ring around it, there 
will be as many rainy days that week as there are 
stars in the ring. 

2579. A ring around the moon is a sign of rain or 
bad weather, which will begin in as many days as 
there are stars enclosed in the circle. 

2580. The number of rings around the moon shows 
how many days there will be before the rain. 

2581. A circle around the moon with two stars in it 
is a sign that it will rain in two days. 

2582. If there are seven stars in a circle around the 
moon, there will be rain for seven hours. 

2583. The presence of two rings around the full 
moon brings snow within twenty-four hours. 

2590. If there is a ring around the moon, rain may 
be expected. The nearer it is, the sooner will the rain 
come. 


In Paul et Virginie, by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
the weather conditions preceding a shipwreck are 
partially described as follows: ‘‘La lune était levée; 
on voyait autour d’elle trois grandes cercles noirs’’. 
One inevitably recalls in this connection the words of 
Longfellow in The Wreck of the Hesperus: 

Then up and spake an old Sailor 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 
“T pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane, 


Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And tonight no moon we see!”’ 
‘‘The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


So persistent is the association of the lunar halo with 
shipwreck that it seems worth while to quote still an- 


1M4Aratus 796-798. '%Pliny 18.348. 


176See also Pliny 18.349; Geop. 1.3.1. 
177John Clarke's translation. 


other passage, from a poem by Falconer, called The 
Shipwreck (Canto I): 


The waning moon, behind a wat’ry shroud, 
Pale glimmer’d o’er the long protracted cloud; 
A mighty halo round her silver throne, 
With parting meteors cross’d, portentous shone: 
This in the troubled sky full oft prevails,— 
Oft deem’d a signal of tempestuous gales. 


In The London Illustrated News!’8 I find the follow- 
ing sentences: 


A lunar halo, or moon-ring...is a somewhat rare 
phenomenon in this country. The weather prophet 
knows only too well that, when one does appear, it 
nearly always portends an unpleasant rain and squall. 


At Whitby, when the moon is surrounded by a halo 
with watery clouds, the seamen say there will be a 
change of weather, for the ‘‘moon dogs”’ are about!”’, 


MOCK MOONS 


Although references to two or more moons are 
fairly numerous in ancient literature'®®, I have found 
no passage associating them with the weather. Theo- 
phrastus seems to have tried to make his collection of 
weather proverbs complete and he had a number of 
places where it would have been fitting to mention 
weather associations of the moon. Mock moons are not 
mentioned in the groups of weather signs made by 
Aratus, Vergil, Pliny, and Vegetius. 

In modern lore the following belief is held: 


If two or three moons appear at a time (which is 
usually two or three days after the full), it presages 
great rain and wind and unseasonable weather for a 
long time to follow!*!, 


ECLIPSES OF THE MOON AND SUN 


Storms are lulled at either lunar or solar eclipses, but 
especially when heat follows rain or rain follows heat!**, 
We are told, however, that an eclipse of the sun on 
the last day of the old moon or the first of the new moon 
will make more violent certain disturbances in the air 
and on the water, since the rays of the sun are hidden or 
weakened!*, The Chaldeans believed that eclipses, as 
well as earthquakes and comets, caused wind, rain, and 
heat!*, In explaining why earthquakes sometimes 
coincide with lunar eclipses Aristotle says!®: 


When the earth is on the point of being interposed, 
but the light and heat of the sun has not quite vanished 
from the air but is dying away, the wind which causes 
the earthquake before the eclipse, turns off into the 
earth, and calm ensues. For there often are winds 


178162.325 (March 3, 1923). This page contains a drawing of a 
lunar halo made by Scriven Bolton, an astronomer-artist. 

179T, F. Thiselton Dyer, English Folk-Lore?, 38 (London, 1880). 
For other lore of lunar halos see Burdick, Magic and Husbandry: 
The Folk-Lore of Agriculture, 122 (The Otseningo Publishing 
Co., Binghamton, New York, 1905); Inwards, 66-67; Humphreys, 
36-40; Marvin, 210. 

180Livy 22.1.10; Pliny 2.99; Cicero, De Divinatione 1.97; Julius 
Obsequens 32 (92); Zonaras 8.20. See also Pease, page 269 of 
the work cited in note 97, above. Five moons are mentioned by 
Shakespeare, King John 4.2. 

181Inwards, 65. See also 63. 

182Pliny 2.195. 

183A spurious work of S. Eustathius Antiochenus. See Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca 18.721. Vegetius tells us (4.40) that the inter- 
lunary period was especially dreaded because of its storms. | 

1§Diodorus 2.30.5. Aristotle, Problemata 26.18, asks why it is 
that winds regularly precede eclipses. . 

18Meteorologica 2.8, 367 b (E. W. Webster's translation). 
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before eclipses: at nightfall if the eclipse is at mid- 
night, and at midnight if the eclipse is at dawn. They 
are caused by the lessening of the warmth from the 
moon when its sphere approaches the point at which 
the eclipse is going to take place. So the influence 
which restrained and quieted the air weakens and the 
air moves again and a wind rises, and does so later, the 
later the eclipse. 


Eclipses are still supposed to exercise an influence 
upon the weather. ‘‘Eclipse weather is a popular term 
in the South of England for the weather following an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, and it is vulgarly esteemed 
tempestuous and not to be depended on by the hus- 
bandman’"!**, According to one of our own popular 
beliefs, ‘‘It always rains for five days in succession after 
an eclipse of the sun’’8’,_ Bacon, Historia Ventorum, 
says that eclipses of the moon are usually accompanied 
by winds, those of the sun by fair weather, but that 
neither kind is attended by rain. 


ASTROLOGY AND THE MOON 


I shall give but a few illustrations of the astrological 
weather lore of the moon. The predictions are of 
the same general character as those for the sun. 

If when the <crescent> moon is in Cancer one arm 
extends beyond the other, there will be no rainfall'*8, 
In case the horns <of the moon> approach each other 
while the moon is rising in Virgo, there will be a down- 
pour sufficient to destroy crops'’*, Should the left 
horn seem to extend farther than the other when the 
moon is in Aries, there will a drought and a shortage of 
food'!®, 

If the moon is found in Aries on June 14, there will 
be mist and thunderings and hail and trouble for the 
trees because of violent winds. And there will be whirl- 
ing of the air and dry will be the atmosphere from 
the pestilential heat. If as day dawns on July 20 the 
moon is found in Aries, Eurus will generally prevail 
during the year, with the other winds mingling with it. 
The winter will be windy and cold and snowy and there 
will be continual rains. These prognostics and a long 
list of similar ones derived from the presence of the 
moon in the various signs of the zodiac on the same 
days are to be found in Catalogus Codicum Astrolo- 
gorum Graecorum, 7.183-187'". Lydus devotes a 
long chapter (De Ostentis 42) to the kinds of weather 
that may be expected when the moon is in the signs 
of the zodiac. 

At times the weather significance of the presence 
of the moon in the signs of the zodiac will depend 
upon general weather conditions prevailing below 
the zodiacal circle or even upon the occurrence of 
earthquakes. If there is a mist while the moon is in 
Capricorn, hail will fall’; but if it thunders by night 


18%Inwards, 64. 187Thomas, No. 2658. 

188Lydus, De Ostentis 19. 

189/bidem. 19Lydus, De Ostentis 18. 

1"The astrologers of a certain city named Kanbalu, which Marco 
Polo visited, were extremely industrious in the interpretation of 
one movements. Their activities are thus described in The 


ravels of Marco Polo the Venetian, Book 2, Chapter 25: 
“They discover therein what the state of the weather shall be, 
from the paths and configurations of the planets in the different 
signs, and thence foretell the peculiar phenomena of each month: 
that in such a month, for instance, there shall be thunder and 
storms;in another, diseases, mortality, wars, discords, conspiracies"’. 
De Ostentis 17. 


while the moon is in this sign, there will be severe 
storms, shipwrecks and earth tremors!%, In case an 
earthquake occurs from the ninth to the nineteenth 
of the month while the moon is in Gemini, rain will fail 
and cattle will go hungry; from the twenty-fifth 
to the thirtieth such an event means great storms! 
Needless to say, agricultural operations were like- 
wise regulated (as they often are to-day) by the presence 
of the moon in the various signs of the zodiac!®, 
From this mass of moon maxims Vergil selected 
only a few'®, but he seems to have found them more 
suitable material for poetic treatment than any other 
group of weather signs: 
If wisely you shall watch the swift-wheeled sun 
And moon in ordered change, no morrow morn 
Will disappoint, nor eve of flattering calm 
Betray and snare. When the first crescent moon, 
Now reassembling her resurgent fires, 
Clasps a dark mist betwixt her shadowed horns!9”, 
Then for the farmer-folk and out at sea 
Vast storm is brewing; but if maiden blush! 
O’erspread her face, then wind; the golden moon 
Glows red in wind; but if—the surest sign— 
She shines clear the fourth night and travels heaven 
With undiminished horns, then all that day, 
And all succeeding till the month is done, 
Will bring nor rain nor wind: and safe on shore 
The sailors sing with Panopaea’s praise 
Glaucus and Melicertes, Ino’s child!%, 


The Hexaemeral literature repeats much of the 
traditional classical weather lore. The Christian 
Fathers introduce it in commenting on Genesis 1.14: 

And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament 


of the heaven to divide the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and 


years. 


The lengthiest collections are in Eustathius, Hex- 
aemeri Metaphrasis, 6.4 (Migne, Patrologia Latina 


53.924-925), and in Eustathius Antiochenus Epis- 
copus, Spuria (Migne, Patrologia Graeca_ 18.720- 
721 )200, 


Much general weather lore of the moon, chiefly 
contemporary, may be found in Dunwoody, 59-64; 
Garriott, 27-28, 36-37; Swainson, 182-192; Thomas, 
passim; Timothy Harley, Moon Lore (in this book 
there is a chapter on Weather Lore of the Moon)?", 


For data of a similar character see 


1%Lydus, De Ostentis 30. 
5.30.5, 12. 


sections 17, 18, 39, 40, 41, and also Geop. 

De Ostentis 18. 

1%See, for example, Pliny 18.200; Geop. §.46. 

1%Georgics 1.424-437 (T. C. Williams’s translation). 

197In a well- peeve Booed and clear note on this line B. H. Kennedy 
explains that, when the new moon is bright enough to receive rays 
from the earth and to reflect them to earth, the condition is known 
as ‘‘the old moon in the arms of the new”’. He concludes his note as 
follows: ‘‘If the air is vaporous, the earth’s rays are lost to sight, 
and the moon appears as described by Virgil here’. Failure to 
notice the final remark has led some scholars to state that the line 
actually means ‘‘the old moon in the arms of the new’ 

198With this line compare the words of Claudian (8. 426-428): 
quo saucia vento decolor iratos attollat Cynthia vultus. Nempe 
irae signum est rubor oris. 

19Other groups of weather maxims of the moon are to be found in 
Aratus 778-818; Pliny _18.347-350; Vegetius 4.41. Much lore 
occurs sporadically in Theophrastus. 

2000ther references in Migne are Michael Glyca, Annales 1.25-26, 
Patrologia Graeca 158.72; Theodoretus, Quaestiones in Genesin, 
Patrologia Graeca 80.96; "Angelomus, Commentarius in Genesin, 
Patrologia Latina 115.120; Bede, Hexaemeron, Patrologia Latina 
91.24; Rupertus, Abbas Tuitensis, Patrologia Latina 167.236-237. 

20.Many signs are noted by Fletcher S. Bassett, Legends and 
Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors in All Lands and at All 
Times (Belford, Clarke and Co., Chicago and New York, 1885.) 
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O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Dtringsfeld, Das Wetter im 
Sprichwort, 35-372. Bacon, Historia Ventorum, re- 
peats many classical items. 

A little aside from my subject is the influence of the 
moon, especially as it waxes and wanes, upon agri- 
cultural operations. Excellent illustrations of the 
ancient beliefs about the moon’s powers in this respect 
can be found in Professor Eugene Tavenner’s paper, 
The Roman Farmer and the Moon?*%, Many con- 
temporary beliefs are listed by Swainson, 188-191, 
and by Garriott, 37. Anyone who has lived in the 
country should be able to recall other maxims. I 
have heard a number of them on the lips of my grand- 
parents. 

Commenting upon the popular belief that the moon 
appreciably controls the weather, Humphreys writes 
(40): 

Careful studies of the records, however, have shown 
that the moon’s influence on the weather, beyond a 


very small tidal effect on the atmosphere, as indicated 
by the barometer, is entirely negligible. 


And Garriott says (25): 


The sun, moon, and stars indicate impending changes 
only so far as their appearance is affected by existing 
atmospheric conditions. 

I hope in a future article to discuss other aspects of 
the weather lore of the heavens. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus. Edited, 
With an Introduction, Translation, and Com- 
mentary, by S. G. Owen. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch (1924). Pp. vii + 296. $7. 


The last few years have witnessed a revival in Ovi- 
dian studies. Note Professor E. K. Rand’s book, 
Ovid and his Influence (THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
20.143-145), Professor A. L. Wheeler’s translation 
of the Tristia and Ex Ponto (Loeb Classical Library: 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.170-171), a German 
translation of the Ars Amatoria, by Franz Burger- 
Mtnchen, and an English rendering by F. A. Wright 
(both reviewed in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.109-110), 
Professor Némethy’s Latin commentary on the Reme- 
dia Amoris, and an announced revised edition of the 
Ars Amatoria, by P. Brandt. To this list Professor 
Owen’s masterpiece, an edition of the Tristia, Book 2, 
is to be added, and warmly welcomed, especially since 
no other adequate commentary on the second book of 
the Tristia is in existence. 

Among Ovid's elegiac creations the second book of 
the Tristia occupies a special, if not the most con- 
spicuous, place. This is due to two facts: (1) con- 
trasted with other books, it is a continuous elegiac 
poem, of 578 verses, (2) it constitutes the poet’s 
defence of his Ars Amatoria, of himself and his conduct 
(1, 48), with the aim of securing a mitigation of his 


202Published by Hermann Fries (Leipzig, 1864). 

28Transactions of the American Philological Association 49.67- 
82. I regard Professor Tavenner’s paper as a model treatment of 
this type of subject. 


sentence of banishment. It is, to use Professor Owen’s 
words (Preface, v), ‘‘...an apologetic essay, ingenious 
in argument and littered with allusions, the full appre- 
ciation of which is not easy...’’ Professor Owen, it is 
seen, is fully aware of the difficulty of his task. But 
whom else can we expect to cope with the difficulties of 
this book of the Tristia? Professor Owen’s previous 
work on Ovid, the result of a life-long study of that 
poet, makes him the outstanding Ovidian scholar in 
the English-speaking world. 

The contents of the book are as follows: Preface 
(v—vii); Introduction (1-89); Sigla (90); Text and 
Translation (92-120); Commentary (121-289); Index 
(291-296). 

The Introduction is subdivided into five chapters. 
Chapter I (1-47) discusses the circumstances which 
led to Ovid's banishment and to the composition of the 
Tristia. It includes a biography of Ovid and a dis- 
cussion of the chronology of Ovid’s works. This 
enables Professor Owen to analyze and to evaluate 
the many features of Ovid’s versatile genius. The 
human side of the character of Ovid, of the nimium 
amator ingentt sui, is also stressed, with fine under- 
standing of the poet’s psychology. The banishment of 
Ovid to permanent exile constitutes in Professor Owen’s 
opinion a black stain on the character of Augustus 
(36). Professor Owen rejects (9-10) the date given 
by Masson for Ovid’s banishment (9 A. D.), and ac- 
cepts, after a reexamination of passages, 8 A. D., a 
date advocated by Graeber, Schulz, Burrage, and 
accepted by Schanz, Wheeler, and myself (in my disser- 
tation, Prolegomena to an Edition of the Panegyricus 
Messalae, etc., 8-10 [THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.238- 
239]). The most important part of this chapter is the 
attempt to solve the still unsolved puzzle, i. e. the 
reasons which led to Ovid’s exile. Professor Owen 
believes (8) that Augustus suspected some connection 
between the teachings of the poet as expounded in the 
Ars Amatoria and Julia’s outrageous conduct. But 
this was ten years before the order of relegatio was 
issued. Why did Augustus wait so long? The answer 
(19) is that, though the Ars was the official reason for 
the poet’s exile, it was not the only reason which 
prompted the Emperor to banish Ovid'. Professor 
Owen tries to discover this specific reason; he rejects 
the theories of all scholars who seek the solution by 
connecting Ovid with Julia’s adultery (20-26). ‘‘The 
source of Ovid’s misfortune”, he says (26), ‘‘must be 
sought elsewhere, and was probably political rather 
than domestic...”” On page 31 he maintains that 
‘«’..It seems, however, probable that his unknown 
action was political and gave offence to Livia and 
Tiberius. ..”’, especially since Ovid associated himself 
with the friends of Germanicus, whom Tiberius feared 
on account of his popularity (34); therefore Ovid ap- 

<'In my review of Professor Wheeler's version of the Tristia and 
the Epistulae ex Ponto, THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 18.170, I set side 
by side his discussion and Professor Owen's of the causes of Ovid's 
banishment. The book here under review appeared after Pro- 
fessor Wheeler's book was published. Professor Wheeler main- 
tained (xxiii) that ‘‘Augustus’s own attitude, as shown by Ovid, 
indicates that the poet’s sin was not a very heavy one.... It is 
plain that Augustus and after his death Tiberius, who continued so 


religiously the policies of his predecessor, were quite satisfied merely 
to have Ovid out of the way...” C. K.> 
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peared to interfere with the dynastic aims of Livia 
and Tiberius (34-35). In other words, the pressure 
exerted by Tiberius and Livia upon Augustus caused 
him to banish Ovid. It is well known that after the 
accession of Tiberius Ovid’s friends hardly dared to 
approach Tiberius with appeals to pardon the poet. 

Of the legal aspect of the case Professor Owen 
writes (40): 

A consideration of the legal aspect of the two charges 
on which Ovid was condemned, the immorality of the 
Ars Amatoria and the unnamed offence, leads to the 


conclusion that both these charges were formulated 
under the head of ‘maiestas’.... 


In the book mentioned at the beginning of this 
review, Professor Rand ends his discussion of Ovid's 
exile as follows (92): 

We may let the curtain fall once more on the mys- 


tery, finding the ultimate cause of the poet’s ruin in 
the words of his confession ‘‘ingenio peri.” 


If we compare this statement with the theory sug- 
gested by Professor Owen, we must reach the con- 
clusion that the latter scholar made an important 
contribution to the solution of the mystery, a contri- 
bution which commands admiration and _ respect 
for the lucidity and the cogency with which the facts 
pertaining to Ovid’s case are stated and analyzed. To 
my mind Professor Owen's theory is the sanest thus 
far presented. 

Chapter II analyzes the structure of the poem. 
To justify his Ars Amatoria and to make his plea for 
mercy successful Ovid resorts to his rhetorical training 
and produces (48) ‘‘a prose oration rendered in poetic 
form” and a ‘‘clever argument in verse’. This plea is 
arranged in conformity with rhetorical rules: exordium 
(1-26); propositio (27-28); tractatio (29-578). The 
tractatio is subdivided into (a) probatio (29-154), 
with an epilogus (155-206), and (b) refutatio (207-572), 
with a final epilogus (573-578). A summary of the con- 
tents of Tristia, Book 2, closes the chapter. 

In Chapter III we have additional remarks on 
Ovid’s argument. I have mentioned already that 
Professor Owen's attitude toward Ovid is that of deep 
sympathy and understanding. But this does not lead 
his judgment astray, or cause him to overlook the weak 
points in Ovid’s plea. He is well aware that Ovid’s 
defense is far from convincing, that his Ars was written 
in cynical mockery, that he fails to notice the difference 
between the love element in the Greek lyric poets 
and that in the Greek tragic writers (55-56). The 
chapter contains also a valuable discussion of the Greek 
and Roman poets of whom Ovid made a catalogue 
(361-466). Since this catalogue ignores Alcaeus and 
Plautus, the reasons for their omission are discussed at 
length (59-62). 

In the Preface (vi) Professor Owen writes: _In- 
cidentally I have investigated the nature of a lost poem 
of Ovid...” This investigation occupies Chapter IV, 
and deals with the Gigantomachia, which Professor 
Owen considers a youthful poem of Ovid, never com- 
pleted (63, 65, 77). Ovid probably discontinued it at 


ae 


the request of Augustus (65, 78, 79). 


Of the text Professor Owen writes (vi): ‘‘...The 
manuscript material has been briefly discussed, since 
the text is by no means certain, though it is not so 
corrupt as to require much emendation...’’ A com- 
parison with the text of the Tristia edited by R. Eh- 
wald and F. W. Levy (Leipzig, Teubner, 1922) shows 
that Professor Owen offers a good number of restora- 
tions, emendations, and adopted readings. For the 
more important differences the reader may consult 
verses 9, 16, 20, 55, 80, 186, 346, 357, 402, 437, 449, 
479, 521. 

Every restoration and every adopted reading are 
defended by Professor Owen in the Notes; it is there 
that he displays his rare knowledge of Ovid’s diction. 
Compare, for instance, his defense of the MSS. reading 
ista in 16, of voluptas in 357, the discussion of the 
locative use of i/li, instead of illic, in 373, and the de- 
fense of inmrequietus eques in 542. 

The translation may be illustrated by the following 

passage (353-362: see page 109): 
. .. Believe me, my conduct is other than my verse (my 
life is virtuous, although my Muse is free) and a large 
part of my writings is unreal and fantastic, and has in- 
dulged in greater freedom than its author. Also the 
book is not evidence of my character, but is a harm- 
less diversion; you will find in it many things suited to 
amuse the reader. If this were not so with books, 
Accius must needs have been murderous, Terence a 
reveller, those who sing of pitiless wars must have 
loved battle. Indeed, though not I alone have written 
of love's soft raptures, I alone have suffered punish- 
ment for writing of love. 


For the sake of comparison I quote the translation of 
the same passage by Professor Wheeler (page 81): 


I assure you, my character differs from my verse 
(my life is moral, my muse is gay), and most of my 
work, unreal and fictitious, has allowed itself more 
licence than its author has had. A book is not an 
evidence of one’s soul, but an honourable impulse 
that presents very many things suited to charm the ear. 
Else would Accius be cruel, Terence a reveller, or 
those would be quarrelsome who sing of fierce war. 

Moreover, not I alone have written tales of tender 
love, but for writing of love I alone have been pun- 
ished.... 


The commentary is a veritable mine of information 
and comprises everything connected with the second 
book of the Tristia, including elucidations of metrical 
and grammatical questions. A good deal of space is 
naturally devoted to the catalogue of Greek and 
Roman poets. Here I note that Professor Owen 
assigns (240, 243) the authorship of the Dirae and the 
Ciris to Vergil, thus agreeing with Professor Tenney 
Frank, Vergil, A Biography, 35, 129-130 (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1922). The notes on 427- 
428 ought, I believe, to include a reference to Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz’s book, Die Hellenistische Dichtung 
in der Zeit des Kallimachos 2.305-310 (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1924); these pages contain an able discussion of 
“Catulls Liebe’. On 465 there ought, perhaps, to be a 
reference to Th. Birt’s book, Die Cynthia des Properz 
(Leipzig, 1922). Very valuable are the notes on lines 
471-492, the verses in which Ovid presents an account 
of Roman games and pastimes. 
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No difficulty is evaded. On the contrary one notices 
the author’s untiring zeal to do justice to all problems. 
All these qualities make this book the finest specimen 
in recent years of English scholarship. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


Sertorius. By Adolf Schulten. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (1926). Pp. 168. Unbound, 
14 Marks. 


In the average text-book of Roman history, Sertorius 
is treated like a step-son. He is mentioned in con- 
nection with Marius and Pompey the Great; but a 
satisfactory account of this ablest and noblest and 
at the same time most tragic representative of Roman 
democracy is lacking. Even in such a book as Spain 
Under the Roman Empire, by E. S. Bouchier (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1914: see THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 8.134- 
135), Sertorius is a mere name. Yet according to 
Mommsen!, he was 


...one of the most talented of Roman officers and a 
man in every respect excellent... . 


...His remarkable military and statesmanly talent 
had found opportunity of shining by contrast, more 
particularly in the revolutionary war which the demo- 
crats so wretchedly and stupidly mismanaged... . 


...It may be doubted whether any Roman statesman 
of the earlier period, or of the present, can be compared 
in point of universal talent to Sertorius. 


...one of the greatest men, if not the very greatest 
man, that Rome had hitherto produced.... 


More detailed accounts of Sertorius—but far from 
exhaustive—are to be found in Mommsen (Volume 3, 
passim, 4.17-34), T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Re- 
public, 1.138-153, 369-384 (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1923), W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, 
Volumes 2 and 3, passim (Cambridge University 
Press, 1909), and in the article Sertorius in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyklépadie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Zweite Reihe, 2.1746-1753, written 
by the author of the book under review. A glance at 
the bibliography collected there will soon convince 
any one that little has been done to elucidate and to 
evaluate the scanty records that have any bearing on 
Sertorian problems. Professor Schulten’s book ought, 
therefore, to be welcomed, first, and foremost, because 
it is written by the greatest living authority on 
ancient Spain, and, secondly, because by his topo- 
graphical and military studies the author throws light 
on many points that have hitherto been obscure. 

In writing this book Professor Schulten lives up to his 
promise expressed in the article in Pauly-Wissowa 
mentioned above (1753): 

Eine ausfthrliche und besonders das Militarische 
und Topographische mehr, als bisher geschehen, 
bertcksichtigende Geschichte des S<ertorius> von A, 
Schulten soll demnachst erscheinen. 


This statement is by no means exaggerated, for in 
fact the author gives the most exhaustive biography 


1The History of Rome, Translated by W. P. Dickson, in Every- 
man’s Library. See 3.297, 4.17, 33. 


of his hero. But he does not limit himself to Sertorius. 
For example, the discussion of Nursia, Sertorius’s 
birthplace, affords the author an opportunity for a 
digression on the Sabines and their country, their 
history, their qualities, and their traditions, and the 
extent to which this environment shaped the character 
of Sertorius. The author presents also a list of men 
who, down to St. Benedict of Nursia, preserved char- 
acteristics of the disciplina tetrica et tristis veterum 
Sabinorum (19, 23, 159). 

The contents of the book are as follows (I give the 
titles in translation): 

Preface (1-4); Sources (5-16); I. Native Country 
(17-25); II. Sertorius to the Outbreak of the Civil War 
(25-33); III. In the Civil War (34-40); IV. The First 
Battles in Spain (41-46); V. Adventures (47-56); 
VI. Sertorius in Lusitania (57-73); VII. The Conquest 
of Hispania Citerior. Sertorius at the Height of his 
Power (74-86); VIII. The Theater of War on the 
Eastern Frontier (87-94); IX. Sertorius against Pom- 
pey (95-107); X. Sertorius against Pompey and Metel- 
lus (108-117); XI. Second Attack of Pompey on Celti- 
beria (118-125); XII. Loss of Hither Celtiberia (126- 
129); XIII. Loss of Further Celtiberia. Defection 
(130-132); XIV. Death of Sertorius (133-137); XV. 
End of the Celtiberian Fight for Freedom (138-139); 
XVI. The General (140-152); XVII. The Statesman 
(153-158); XVIII. Personality (159-165); Appendix 
and Index (166-168). 


Chapters 16-18 are a summary of what had been said 
throughout the book. 

It will be seen that Professor Schulten treats Ser- 
torius and his career from his birth in 122 B. C. to his 
death in 72 B. C. As was proper, he begins by dis- 
cussing the sources. The principal source is Plutarch’s 
Life of Sertorius, which was based upon Sallust’s 
Histories. Unfortunately, Sallust’s work has come 
down to us only in fragments. A comparative study 
of Plutarch and Sallust leads the author to the con- 
clusion that Sallust was the principal source for Plu- 
tarch’s Life (5-6, and note 22). The next main source, 
after Plutarch, is Appian (13-14). 

Chapters I-IV deal with Sertorius’s career and the 
part he played in the Civil War until his departure to 
Spain. He was the only leading democrat who during 
the Marian reign of terror advised Marius and Cinna 
to use moderation. Since his counsel was not wanted, 
he was sent, as an uncalled-for critic of his party, to 
Spain asa praetor. Compelled thus to go his own ways, 
he tried to secure in Spain a new base for the demo- 
cratic party to enable him to save the Roman world 
from the clutches of the ‘Oligarchy’ (40, 82). 

Chapters V-VIII give us a vivid and fascinatingly 
written account of Sertorius’s attempts to gain, with a 
force composed of the relics of the democratic party, 
ground in Spain. Knowing that Sulla? would deprive 
him of his praetorship, he made preparations to hold 
the passes of the Pyrenees against the legates of Sulla. 
The passes, however, were forced, and Sertorius had to 
retreat to Africa and join the Cilician pirates; thus his 
plan to rule Spain in the interests of the democratic 
party was temporarily thwarted. After many vicissi- 


2The first Sullan list of the proscribed included, among other 
leaders of the democratic party, the name of Sertorius (44). 
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tudes, his victory over Sullan forces at Tingis (Tan- 
gier), which Sertorius besieged, brought him the invi- 
tation of the people of Lusitania (Portugal) to become 
their leader. By kind treatment he won over the 
Spaniards, who until that time had been exposed to 
the ruthless rapacity of Roman governors, and with 
their help won successes over Metellus, whom Sulla 
sent against him. With the aid of the Spaniards, or- 
ganized in Roman fashion, he was soon able to reduce 
Hispania Citerior. Guerrilla tactics, to which the 
native troops were accustomed, but which brought to 
despair the heavily armed Roman legions, were the out- 
standing characteristic of his warfare; they enabled 
him to withstand the Roman forces for eight years 
(80-72 B. C.). 

Chapters IX-XIV deal with Sertorius’s struggle 
against the combined forces of Metellus and Pompey. 
Although Sertorius displayed a strategic genius equal 
to that of Hannibal, although he proved a better leader 
than either Metellus or Pompey, although he himself 
was never defeated, yet he was doomed to lose in the 
end. The reasons for his fall were that with the lapse 
of time he had to cope with Roman armies numerically 
stronger than his own, while, in his own army, the 
Roman element kept constantly decreasing. Further, 
his higher officers were incompetent and submitted 
reluctantly to his supremacy. This was true especially 
of Perpenna, who proved his evil spirit and his assassin. 
The gradual defection of the Spanish element of his 
army, tired out by long warfare, proved also a weighty 
factor in Sertorius’s downfall. 

Since the reasons advanced by the author coincide 
with those given by Holmes (1.152-153), it seems worth 
while to quote the latter: 


Why did Sertorius fail?...we see clearly that Ser- 
torius was one of the few creative geniuses whom 
Ancient Italy produced; and our interest is not less 
keen because, like Hannibal and Vercingetorix, he 
was of the heroes who have failed. But the greatest 
general must yield in the long run when he is con- 
fronted by armies better and more numerous than his 
own, if they are supported by adequate resources and 
led with tolerable skill. Sertorius was greater than 
Pompey; but his officers were incompetent or dis- 
affected. Pompey had rare talents for war; he gained 
experience year by year; his colleague <Metellus> 
gave him a support which has not been sufficiently 
acknowledged; and both were backed, however tardily, 
by the available power of Rome. 


The main emphasis, however, is placed by Pro- 
fessor Schulten on Sertorius’s genius and personality, 
which are compared with those of Hannibal (109, 
110, 146, 148, 155) and Caesar (12, 136, 155, 158, 160), 
especially the latter. Sertorius was as little successful 
in reconciling the dethroned aristocracy as was Caesar; 
he fell under the daggers of his nearest associates 
(155), even as did Caesar. Just as Sertorius relied on 
Spain, so Caesar depended on Gaul; starting from this 
base, Caesar obtained power (158). 

Especially charming is the fifth chapter which gives 
us Sertorius’s Odysseus-like wanderings (see also 156- 
157); the author did not fail to portray in fine colors 
Sertorius’s longing for a peaceful retreat in the ‘Islands 


of the Blest’, a romantic and sentimental touch so 
rarely found in Romans. 

Roman history is poorer in tragic figures than 
Greek history (163). Of the tragic figures in Roman 
history Sertorius is undoubtedly one of the most strik- 
ing. His life is a continuous tragedy. Although he 
led Spaniards against Rome, he remained a_ true 
Roman, and did not harm his country as unscrupulous 
Alcibiades harmed Athens (155). Yet with all his love 
for his country, he had to wander and die on foreign 
soil (163). 

Many constructive suggestions add to the knowledge 
of the topography of ancient Spain. By the proper 
evaluation of the Itineraria, Professor Schulten succeeds 
in locating the roads along which Sertorius’s most 
dangerous enemy, Metellus, operated against him 
(66-72). An excellent map and several plans greatly 
help the reader to follow and understand these military 
operations. The place where the battle was fought on 
the river Sucro (75 B. C.) is located between Alciva and 
Albufera (113). 

This book, then, is a masterful accomplishment, for 
it combines grace of narrative with a minute evalu- 
ation of the fragmentary historical evidence. It 
contains also many parallels drawn not only from the 
military history of modern Spain, but also from the 
recent World War. It is, in short, a worthy successor 
to Professor Schulten’s former books, Das Roémische 


Africa, and Numantia und Tartessus. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


ONCE MORE SAND AS A BLOTTER 


Readers of THE CLAssiIcAL WEEKLY may be in- 
terested to know that I own a combination set consist- 
ing of an ink-well and a sand-blotter. I bought it 
about thirty years ago in a little art store in Oxford, 
Ohio. I have tried the sand-blotter; it works very well. 

The outfit is made of fine porcelain. It consists of a 
base, in which there are two holes, one for the ink-well, 
one for the sand-blotter, and an ornamental top repre- 
senting a hunting scene, evidently Irish, Scotch, or 
English. The sand-blotter looks like a salt-shaker. 

I have taken greater pleasure in my ownership of 
this set since I read the articles on the use of sand 
as a blotter which have appeared in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY!. 

ONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL, 


ONARGA, ILLINOIS WILBER J. GREER 


EFFECT OF WIND ON WATER 

To the discussions of the effect of wind on water- 
levels which have appeared in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY! 
I would add the following, to be found in R. C. An- 
drews’s book, On the Trail of Ancient Man (304): 

“That night a strange thing happened. We were 
awakened by fish in the Gobi Desert. Could any- 
thing be more paradoxical? A strong wind blew from 
the west until about two o'clock in the morning, push- 
ing the water over to our side of the lake. Suddenly 
the wind dropped, and the water receded so quickly 
that thousands upon thousands of fish, which had been 
feeding along the edge of the green bank, were left 
stranded in a narrow strip of mud and sand. Flapping 
wildly as they tried to work back into the water, they 
made a noise like scores of people clapping their hands”’. 


See 19.158, 230, 20.8, 74, 129, 21.104. 
See 19.83-84, 126, 21.193. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Are you one of the many men and women who have long desired to get acquainted with an archaeological publica- 
tion whose information is not dry as dust and full of technicalities? 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, published by the Archaeological Society of Washington, is the monthly magazine 
which answers the question. It tells you the absorbing life-story of Past Civilizations, interestingly and attractively. 
The numerous illustrations are remarkable for their clearness and beauty. 


FEATURES OF THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Excavating Kish: the Cradle of Civilization. By Director Stephen Langdon 
Reveals some wonders of the past Recent Explorations in the Libyan Desert—I. By Court Byron K. de 
Informs you of archaeological dis- x Prorok 

coveries | The Venice International Exhibition of Art. By Carolyn Carroll. 
Portrays current art exhibitions The Corcoran Gallery’s Biennial Show. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 


Each month’s issue | 


OLOGY is $5.00. Single copy, 50c. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
MEMBERS OF THE | Architects Building, Washington, D. C. 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION | Enter my subscription, please, beginning with the 
issue, for one year at the special rate of $4.00. 
l CJ check is enclosed CJ send bill later 
This coupon is equivalent to a | 
scription to ART AND ARCHAE- | iit 


THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


Twenty-Ninth Year. 1928-1929 


FIRST LUNCHEON MEETING 
November 17, at 10:30 A.M. 


ADDRESS Susject—A Generation With Homer. 
SPEAKER—Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University. 
PLace—Casa Italiana, Columbia University (117th Street and Am- 
sterdam Avenue). 


LUNCHEON—MEn’s Facutty 
Tickets to the Luncheon may be obtained from the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, Lexington 
Avenue and 68th Street, New York City. 


Tickets for single Luncheons, $1.25 each 
For three Luncheons together, $3.50 
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LANTERN SLIDES 
ON GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITY 


A complete and comprehensive collection 
of subjects, selected and compiled for the 
teacher, by an authority. 

Catalogue of these slides will be loaned 
upon request. 


Troy Studio, Sibley College 
x 3, Ithaca, N. a. 


The Plant of 
W. F. HUMPHREY 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


is equipped with new and up-to-date 
machinery for the economical pro- 
duction of 
BOOK, MAGAZINE 
AND GENERAL 
PRINTING and BINDING 


Let us quote on your next requirements. 


‘*THE PEGASUS” 


Latin paper issued by the pupils of 
The John Marshall High School 
Lorain Ave. and West 152d Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


4 numbers per year 


35c 


Original material for class and 
club programs 


Subscribe Now 


Address: Shirley Gorrell 


Business Manager 


NEW HEATH LATIN SERIES 


W. L. CARR, GENERAL EDITOR 


PARSONS ann LITTLE 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS 
SECOND LATIN LESSONS 


The new stimulants for 
learning to read and to 
understand Latin 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


—Promotes the welfare of Classical teachers 
with College and School authorities. 


—Arouses interest in the Classics in the public 
at large. 


—Maintains the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers. 


—Cooperates with all other classical agencies 
and supplements their work. 


Membership in this League is in no sense 
a substitute for membership in any other 
Classical Organization. Every teacher of 
Classics should be a member of the American 
Classical League. For membership, including 
subscription to Latin Notes published by the 
League, through the Service Bureau, please 
send one dollar to Rollin H. Tanner, Secre- 
tary, New York University, University 
Heights, Bronx, New York. 


